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There is nothing better calculated to produce a correct musical taste in the 
rising generation, than the formation of juvenile classes for the practice of sing- 
ing in parts. Scarcely a town is found in Germany without some establishment 
for the purpose—many such exist in France. We have heard much of an insti- 
tution at Boulogne-sur-mer, for young ladies only, conducted by M. Guilmart, 
the organist, who appears to have combined the systems of Choron and Wilhelm, 
in a manner productive of the greatest benefit to his pupils. All visitors, among 
others, M. Meyerbeer and Madlle. Pauline Garcia, speak in the highest terms 
of their proficiency ; children at the age of ten and twelve years are found decy- 
phering the most difficult passages with ease and fluency. 

It is needless to expatiate on the pleasures derived from church-singing. In 
Germany, labour is cheered, and fatigue beguiled by it in almost every situa- 
tion where man meets his fellow. The University students forming themselves 
in little knots for pedestrian expeditions in Switzerland, tramp with light hearts 
over the mountains, their steps measured to the rhythm of some wild melody. 
Artizans, mechanics,—common haymakers, may be heard intonating beautiful 
four-part glees, and finding therein a harmless recreation, capable of strengthen- £ 
ing the bands of social union, and softening the rigours of a cheerless destiny. 
To meet the general demand for morgeaux d’ensemble for male voices, much vocal 
music has been written for two tenors and two basses, a combination which 
forms, perhaps, a more pleasing and perfect harmony than any other, attributable 
to the unity of effect, arising from the juxta-position of the parts, and the ab- 
sence of violent contrast. r 
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** We are happy td hear ‘that ‘musical’ classes are td bé found’ it many of the 
schools established. by. the Central Board of Education, and that the art is culti- 
‘ated on scientific principles without interfering with pursuits of graver import. 
The progress made by some pupils in the Norwood school, has been matter of 


astonishment to all visitors. 





THE NEW SYMPHONY BY BERLIOZ. 
(From the “‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik.’’) 


The new symphony ‘is intituled as follows: Romeo et Juliette, Symphonie 
dramatique en 2 parties, avec cheurs, chants et prologues, Musique: Hector Berlioz. 
Paroles: Emile Deschamps. The poet Deschamps has written an excellent 
libretto, that is to say, has closely translated Shakspeare into marvellous verses. 
In the musico-poetical arrangement the co-operation of Berlioz in the book is 
frequently to be observed. 

The introduction is an allegro fugato in G major, common time, the theme of 
which is begun by the altos. After this is gone through fugue-fashion, comes a 
short movement, col carrattere di recitativo, by trombones and ophicleide, which 
ends with a pause, soon after which the fugue theme appearsagain. Then come 
mysterious chords, and the wind instruments have the strongest modulations. 
The quartet plays the fugue theme once more, and perdendosi brings in the long 
deferred conclusion. In this introduction the wind-instruments are chiefly 
employed, but the quartet has the last thirty bars to itself. Now comes the 
prologue. The Capuleti and Montecchi, two. hostile families, have drawn their 
swords at Verona, but the prince, by threatening the disobedient with death, has 
again restored quiet. During this period of truce Capulet gives a feast. The 
young Romeo is wandering around the palace, for he loves Juliet the daughter of 
the enemy of his family. The sound of the instruments, which express joyous 
singing, cheerful dance, and song awaken in him a wish to see her, and indeed to 
see whether she mingles in this gaiety. In defiance of all danger he takes a mask, 
and enters the brilliantly illumined hall. Tybalt, the nephew of Capulet, to whom 
the ardent gestures of Romeo betray the purport of his words to Juliet, is about 
to chastise him; but old Capulet, struck by the noble form and youth of the 
young cavalier, opposes and disarms Zybalt, who retires indignantly. The feast 
concludes, the music dies away, and among the chords the retiring guests and 
dancers are heard trolling airs and talking of the splendid feast.. Romeo alone 
sighs, for he has left Juliet! To imbibe the air which she breathes he climbs 
over her garden wall. There stands Juliet on the balcony, who thinking herself 
alone, makes the night the confident of her love. Romeo, trembling with joy, 
discovers himself. Here ends the first prologue. It is sung by a chorus of three 
voices in the character of a recitative, but “ @ peuprés mesurée,”’ as the score says. 
The accompaniment consists of short characteristic phrases played between the 
words, first by horns, trombones, trumpets, and drums, and afterwards in quartet. 
Then follows an air (andante, avec solennité, G@ major ¢) for a tenor, with guitar 
accompaniment ; the accompaniment being occasionally strengthened by the 
quartet, or flute and clarionet. The words express the happiness of first love :— 

“ Prémiers transports, que nul oublie, 
Prémiers aveux, prémiers sermens 
De deux amans 
Sous les etoiles d’Italie! &c. &c.” 


There are four stanzas. The recitative by three voices begins again. Romeo’s 
dreamy'state soon calls forth the teazing humour of his friendsy ‘My dear 
fellow,” says Mercutio, ‘I will wager. Queen Mab has paid you a visit?’ A 
scherzino-vocal (allegro leggiero, F major %) follows, a short fantastical piece for 
contralto, tenor bass,.and tenor-solo. The accompaniment is particularly cha- 
racteristic, with the violoncellos and bass-parts, though there is but little instru- 
mentation, that the dream-like character may not be interrupted. The bases are 
here so singular that Berlioz has remarked :—‘ II n’y a point de fautes ici dans 
les premicrs, ni seconds violoncelles ; je prie les ewecutans de ne pas corriger les 
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parties.” The last verses are called, ‘‘ Mais le coq chante, le jour brille, Mab fuit 
comme un éclair, dans Vair !” At the close of this scherzino the prologue (still in 
three voices) says to the public :—‘“‘ Tels sont d’abord les tableaux et les scénes que 
devant vous, cherchant des vocales incertains, orchestre vu tenter de traduire en 
accords ; puisse votre intéret soutenir nos efforts.” 

Here the prologue ends, and the first piece of the symphony begins :—An- 
dante malincohio e sostenuto (F. major, common time, without singing). The 
superscription of this first bit of the symphony is Romeo seud. His pain, his 
wandering, and dreary state are signified. Then come bruits lointains de la Fete, 
and then comes the feast itself. In the middle, but without interruption of the 
first movement, is a larghetto expressivo, which soon becomes again an allegro, and 
concludes tumultuously as the ‘‘feast.’””’ The themes, which were but hinted in 
the prologue, are now worked out, for now really happens what the prologue 
foretold. The feast is ended, and the departed guests are heard talking of the 
splendour of the evening. Berlioz had the idea of making them troll the melodies 
which they heard at the ball, yet not completely, but as one who does not recollect 
aright :—‘‘ Allez rever d’amour, jusqu’au jour! au revoir! aw revoir! ah quel 
festin! que de folles paroles, &c. &c.” The voices become more distant, and the 
garden scene follows. The orchestra now takes up the characteristic of the scene 
hinted at in the prologue from the part when Juliet appears on the balcony. 
Allegros and adagios follow each other in their gradations, and pourtray the 
feelings of happiness, love, anguish, uneasiness, &c. No. 4, scherzo, follows 
under the title:—La reine Mab, ow la Fee des songes (orchestra solo.) With 
the-« four pieces the first part of the symphony concludes. 

Tue second part likewise opens with a prologue; five contraltos, four bases 
sung as above, but there are no more feasts—no more love-scenes! Bloody 
discord prevails, Mercutio has fallen, and Tybalt is slain by the sword of Romeo, 
who having been privately married to Juliet, is now in banishment. Juliet has 
to bear a still greater misfortune; she is to be married to another, and goes to 
the pious Lorenzo," intreating help and counsel. He has consecrated and is 
also to protect the union. He it is, who gives her the potion, which causes a 
deep, death-like sleep. Now mourning reigns in the house of the Capulets. 
She is dead, and weeping virgins bear the coffin with her lovely remains to the 
dark vault. Romeo was unable to receive a communication from Lorenzo; he 
hastens back, in spite of his banishment, and enters the vault. He drinks a cup 


of poison on her coffin. Juliet wakes, really to kill herself with a dagger. &c. 9) 


The Montecchi and Capuleti come in, and entreated by Lorenzo, and shocked 
by the death of their children, are reconciled and vow eternal peace. The sym- 
phony of the second part begins with an andante (Convoi funebre de Juliette, 
cheur et orchestre) ; a fughette expressive, to which the chorus of young girls 
sing, from time to time, piano in unison; “ Strew flowers, strew flowers, on the 
departed virgin!” The chorus afterwards takes up the fughetfe, and the 
orchestra sounds the unisons, “‘ strew flowers!”’ Priests murmur in a church 
tone their requiem wternam, and the piece concludes by dying away in pianissimo. 
By degrees Father Lorenzo, the Capuleti and the Montecchi, enter the vault. 
The latter utter curses against the Capulets, because their'son has, for the sake 
of Juliet, come to Verona, to suffer the death which threatens him who returns 
in spite of exile. The Capulets cry for revenge, because Romeo has desecrated 
the grave of Juliet by his presence. However they approach nearer, and both 
horrified cry; ‘‘ Ciel! morts tous deuw! oh quel mystere affreux!” Both 
choruses join. Lorenzo narrates all, the private marriage, the apparent death, 
&c.; and an aria of Lorenzo’s follows, in which he laments the sacrifice. 
Allegro: Lorenzo calls down the vengeance of heaven on the heads of the 
enemies, who have heaped so much misery on their children, and killed them 
amid a thousand agonies. If heaven should forgive them, they might forget 
their discord and contract peace. Chorus of Capulets: “‘ But our blood flows 
from their sword ” (pointing to the Montecchi). Chorus of Montecchi: ‘‘ Our 
sword is raised over them in vengeance! ”” Chorus of Capulets : ‘‘ Tybalt fell!” 
Chorus of Montecchi: “ Mercutio fell!’”’ Both chorusses together: ‘‘ No! 
no !—no peace, never,’never!” Lorenzo: “Grand Dieu! chasse et dissipé leur 


* Id est, our venerable friend, Friar Lawrence. 
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colére comme ta paille au gré du vent!” During the last! words of the invocation, 
of, which only some are here given, the two parties sing alternately :— x 


Oh! Juliette, douce fleur ! O! Romeo, jeune astre ¢teint, 
Dans ces moments suprémes, Dans ces moments suprémes, 

Les Montaques sont prets euxmémes, Les Capulets sont prets euxmémes, 
A s’attendrir sur ton malheur. A s’attendrir sur ton destin. 


After the invocation, both choruses united : (all these airs and choruses have 
a tich orchestral accompaniment)— 


Plus d? horreur! plus de fiel ! 
Mais—des larmes du ciel ! 
Toute notre fme change ! 


Lorenzo gives the heads of the houses a crucifix, demanding them, in an aria, 
to swear eternal peace. Both choruses are taking a solemn oath. Here begins 
the finale, which consists of three different choruses, the chorus from the pro- 
logue, and the choruses of Capulets and Montecchi, at first separately, and 
afterwards together. The conclusion has been written in by Berlioz, and is thus 
arranged. Chorus of Capulets: ‘‘ Amis!” they stop short. Lorenzo, with 
elevated voice: ‘ Le ciel vous attend!’ Chorus of Montecchi, again stopping 
short: ‘‘ Amis!” Lorenzo (louder) “ Le ciel vous entend!”’ Both choruses: 
© Amis pour toujours!” 





MADAME MALIBRAN. 


(From Desultory Reminiscenses, by an American.) 


As I think anything relating to the latter exhibitions of this celebrated singer: + 
now passed away like a dream—will not be devoid of interest to the general 
reader, I shall offer no apology for entering somewhat into detail upon the sub- 
ject of a concert, at which she sang for her husband’s benefit, which constituted, 


probably, the greatest musical treat of that nature, ever offered to the London 
public. The talent enlisted upon this occasion was unprecedented. Besides the 
unrivalled heroine, there was Mademoiselle Guili Grisi, second only to her. 
There was Lablache, with his voice of thunder; there was Rubini’s delicious 
tenor ; there was Tamburini and Ivanhoff, with others whose names Fame has 
less trumpeted. On the violin there was De Beriot, than whom none could 
elicit from the chords more touching strains, save that arch magician of fiddlers, 
Paganini: Henry Herz and the German Thalberg, acknowledged the most’ emi- 
nent pianists in Europe, swept the keys of a magnificent double instrument: ‘The 
price of tickets at this concert (a morning one in the London acceptation, that is, 
commencing at 2 p. m.) was a guinea each,, being double the usual sum: The 
exhibition took place at the concert-room of the King’s Theatre. Before the ap- 
pointed hour, the large hall was entirely filled, and the outer doors absolutely 
thronged with baffled applicants for places. I paid my twenty-one shillings, and, 
for lack of other place, secured a position upon the stage, where I remained 
standing during the whole performance. My position, howéver, was not with- 
out its advantages, for it afforded me a near view of all the celebrated virtuosi of 
the Italian stage, and of Malibran herself, I remember hearing this distinguish- 
ed singer converse upon that day in four different languaget: French, Italian, 
English, and German; in three of which she could sing with equal effect. The 
bijou of the concert was a duetto between Malle. Grisi and herself, from Rossini’s 
brilliant music. In the execution of this piece, Madame Malibran let loose the 
luxuriance of her inventive fancy, and electrified her audiertte with the most bril- 
liant roulades and cadenzas. The other lady attempted not to follow her rapid 
course, for the attempt even there, must have involved a failure. 

In the tones of Malibran there would at times be developed a deep and trem- 
bling pathos, that, rushing from the fountain of the heart, thrilled instinctively 
upon a responsive chord in the bosoms of all. ‘This it was, even more than her 
wonderful execution or unequalled power, that gave her such- mastery over the 
feelings. In her performanee of Amina, in Bellini’s beautiful opera of La Son- 
nambula, who could Jisten to, those passionate; imploring, thrilling notes, of 
mingled love and anguish, without being affected even unto tears? But to resume 
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our (subject, the ‘concert:did:hot' conclude until after five o’clock;| Madame Mali: 
bran sang many: different pieces, and) there were’ several repetitions. At the con+ 
clusion of, her last aria, she hastily quitted the room, amid the busy murmur of 
acclamation. The interest of the occasion was now gone. I Jeft the theatte of 
sweet sounds behind me, and entered the apartment appropriated to the singers. 
There were present only, besides myself, De Beriot, and a brother musician; and 
Madame Malibran, who had just seated herself in a chair, almost upon the 
instant, overcome with fatigue and excitement, she had fainted away. De Beriot 
turned with great sang froid to the other, who was Thalberg, the noted pianist, 
and merely observing, with much indifference, “ Elle a chante tant.” [She has 
sang so much] gave himself no further trouble. His companion threw up the 
window, procured cold water, and she soon returned to consciousness. Her 
first question, tenderly expressed, ‘‘ On est Carl?’ [Where is Charles] seemed 
to me in striking contrast with the indifference of him who evidently occupied 
the first place in her awakening thoughts. 

The slight incident I have mentioned, might, from its intrinsic unimportance, 
have slipped my memory, had not the subsequent melancholy fate of her to whom 
it related, tended to impress it deeply upon my mind. There are many, doubt- 
less, among us, who recollect that bright creature, the Signorina Garcia, with 
her attractive person, and her even then acknowledged talents ; but for those who 
do not, I shall merely observe, in conclusion, that Madame Malibran was in 
person a little below the middle size, with the just and graceful degree of enbon- 
point ; her hair, which, at the time I saw her, she wore smoothly combed over 
the head, from whence it fell in masses upon the snowy neck, was black and 
glossy as is the plumage on the raven’s wing. Her eyes were those dark, ex- 
pressive orbs, that we gaze upon as indicating the fatal possession ‘of genius. 
Her teeth were beautifully white and regular, and her whole countenance, with 
its pensive, and, at times, melancholy expression, possessed a something of inde- 
finable interest and attraction. 





DIRECTIONS FOR THE HAND IN PLAYING THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Iy the first place the body should be kept nearly erect, with a gentle inclina- 
tion towards the instrument, without any appearance of uneasiness or constraint. 
The arms from the elbow upwards, a little advanced, and nearly close to the 
body, except when the right hand plays in the highest part, and the left hand in 
the lowest part of the instrument, in which case the arms are necessarily a little 
extended. : 

The shoulders must in every case be well kept down, and the chair of the per- 
former must be so adjusted as never to require their elevation. 

The hand must be a little elevated over the keys, but lying parallel to them, 
slightly turned outwards, so as to make a small angle with the outside of the 
wrist, thus preventing the thumb from being withdrawn from the keys. The 
hand will be in its proper place, if in this position it is advanced upon the keys 
as far as the root of the thumb nail, the first joint of which is gently turned in- 
wards, the fingers falling in graceful arches until they slightly touch their re- 
spective keys. During a performance it is not necessary to raise them higher 
than just sufficient to suffer the key to return to its place; and in young players 
it is of no consequence if the force of the sound produced is at first weak, pro- 
vided the motion proceeds from the fingers alone ; time will very soon increase 
their power. 

Every master willbe ready to acknowledge the great consequence of attention 
to these particulars in perfecting his pupil. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind, that all the force used ‘in 
striking the key must proceed from the finger alone. 

We will consider the fingers as little hammers, like those which strike’ the 
strings of a piano-forte; suppose them attached by hinges to the hand, which 
can only move in a horizontal direction properly elevated and parallel ‘to the 
keys; this is conducted by the arm to any part of the instrament where the 
hammers are required to act; these are always ready to strike the keys -with a 
force and motion all their own, and independent of any*foreign assistance. 
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When a pupil is for the first time placed’at the piano-forte; a general: awk- 
wardness and constraint is observable; the joints of the fingers’ being weak, he 
is always naturally inclined, in his endeavours to press down the keys, to assist 
them with the weight of the wrists and arms. 

The fingers are the only agents by which a smooth, graceful, and brilliant exe- 
cution can ever be obtained; any additional force or motion they may receive 
from the hand or arm must be detriméntal, and a marked inequality of tone will 
ever be the consequence: the ear of the auditor will be continually offended by a 
broken, dry, and tasteless execution ; and the eye by the rolling and shuffling of 
the hands ; the pupil, too, will find that all his progress is attended with inces- 
sant labour, which nothing but a complete and radical cure of this bad habit can 
prevent. 





A KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC NECESSARY TO THE FULL COMPRE- 
HENSION OR ENJOYMENT OF A MUSICAL PERFORMANCE. 


Every admirer of music, who takes the pains to inquire what it is that consti- 
tutes real excellence, will hear good music with more pleasure than if he heard it 
in ignorance: for the ignorant are very apt to be most pleased with false’ excel- 
lence, and to despise the true, because their minds are not yet opened and pre- 
pared for its effects. If you’ play an Adagio of Corelli to a person who knows 
nothing of harmony, you will raise no admiration ; for the same reason, as if you 
were to read Milton or Shakspeare to a man who does not understand the gram- 
mar. But a noisy vulgar allegro, full of impertinence and repetition, or a com- 
mon ballad, will strike the fancy of the one as a low comedy or a farce is adapted 
to the capacity of the other. There is as much incompetent and erroneous 
judgment in music as in any art whatsoever; and it cannot be effected but by 
infusing more knowledge into those who are capable of it and willing to receive 
it. Of this we have many lamentable examples amongst the psalmodists of the 
country, who bestow great labour on music not fit to be introduced into the wor- 
ship of God, and conceive a higher opinion of it than of the best compositions of 
our greatest masters, who being truly learned in their profession, knew how to 
adapt their music to the nature and dignity of their subject, and have inspired the 
hearers of it with pleasure and devotion for ages past. But the works of some 
other self-recommended composers, not half learned in the art, are generally bet- 
ter accepted; as many of the.common people are found to have a better opinion 
of a mountebank than of a physician who has a talent for his profession, and is 
possessed of all the improvements of science. How often has my patience been 
tried, and my nerves put upon the rack by the impertinent quaverings in some 
country choirs; while at the same time I have obsérved the congregation either 
laughing or frowning, and all serious people uneasy at seeing every good end de- 
feated for which music is brought into the church. 

Where there is more learning, there will of course be more taste and better dis- 
cernment; and when a person who is present at a performance of choral music, 
has skill enough to see the progress of itin a score book at the same time, he 
hears it with as much effect as if he had more ears than nature has given ; and, 
indeed so he has: for as learning gives a second sight té the mind of man, so doth 
skill in music improve the hearing in the same degree. As we amuse ourselves 
by reading a tragedy without seeing it acted on the stage, so is it possible to be 
entertained by music without hearing it; and at times when I could neither hear 
music nor play it, I have found satisfaction and improvement by casting my eye 
over the score of some excellent composition. 

I should, therefore, be happy if I could persuade myself that the following 
sheets will have any effect in promoting a taste for the best kind of music, from 

‘which we seem to have been departing daily of late years. There-isa fashion, to 
the power of which the wisest are subject in some degree, in music as in other 
things; and’a love of novelty will tempt us to prefer the. worse to the better, as 
we prefer an inconvenient unnatural fashion in our dress, and really come to 
think it handsome, only because we have it continually before our eyes. But in 
the imitative arts, there certainly is a true sublime, which cannot vary as the hu- 
mour of the world does; but is founded in nature and reason, and:has the sanction 
of experience. Why has not Virgil grown old.in seventeen hundred. years, but 
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because his work is: founded in/nature, and is carried on according to the bestand 
strictest rules of*art?:| Yet to a school-boy it is drudgery. to ‘read him ; and, ali 
his beauties pass by unobserved and neglected, till the taste is formed by habit 
and practice to understand and enjoy them. 

We are now divided into partiesfor the old and the new music,-in which there 
is, undoubtedly, a great diversity of style, and an attention to different effects, 
some of which will be preferred to the others, according to the studies and tem- 
pers of different hearers, It is.easy for a man to affect liberality of sentiment, 
and disclaim all prejudice: but where there.is variety of judgment, we.are apt to 
offend one another by opposition, and then‘ it/is hard/to be perfectly clear of pre- 
judice.. I confess, very freely, that my feelings give their testimony to the/style 
which is now called ancient; and in explaining the rules of music so far as they 
are known to me, I quote Corelli, Purcell, Geminiani, and Hundel, as naturally, 
and I hope as reasonably, as writers on poetry and oratory fetch their examples 
from Virgil, Horace, and Cicero; or as Aristotle exemplifies his precepts from, Ho- 
mer and Sophocles. What is truly excellent, and has had the suffrage of the best 
judges in different ages, can never become obsolete; but by being unjustly neg- 
lected, or impertinently overborn and superseded; and then the disgrace is not to 
the style of the production, but to the capriciousness of man, which becomes 
weary of the best things, and has not patience to examine the merits of the cause. 
When the true sublime has been attained, men may forget it as they forget the 
sun, whose brighttiess is inherent; but such music, to those who know it, will be 
esteemed as a pattern of excellence to the end of the world. Galliard’s hymn of 
Adam and Eve can no more grow old than the poetry of Milton, to which it is 
joined ; and Dr. Cooke, like a painter who fills up the sketch of a former master 
with a brighter colouring, has of late displayed an elegant taste, as well as pro- 
found skill, in supporting Galliard’s air with additional harmony. But language 
and custom may be arbitrarily changed with length of time, till the poetry of 
Milton shall be obsolete, and require a learned interpreter. When this shall hap- 
pen, few will apply to it; and the hands of all common readers will be filled with 
other things—the productions of the times. 

Modern composers have introduced many improvements into melody, and some 
into harmony; but by no means such as will compensate for their corruptions. 
Novelty and custom, two overbearing tyrants, have given a sanction to degene- 
rate harmony, wildness of air, effeminacy, tautology, and affected difficulties, in- 
consistent with the powers and beauties of expression. The luxury of the times, 
which has produced so many innovations, has diffused itself into our music ; as 
the music at Rome underwent a sensible alteration with the manners of the 

eople, 
sit Accessit numerisque modisque licentia major. —Hor. 
If I may venture without offence to declare my own private sentiments, I think the 
golden age of music ispast. In this country it began to flourish under Bird, 
Tallis, Gibbons, Purcell, and Croft; and ended with the works of Handel. The 
four pieces of Orlando. Gibbons’ service for the church are as sweet and perfect in 
their way as the four books of Virgil’s Georgics ; and many of Handel’s choruses 
have the fire and sublimity of Homer. . Ever since instrumental music has. been 
made independent of vocal, we have been in danger of falling under, the dominion 
of sound without sense: and I think it an unanswerable objection against the 
modern style, which must have its weight with all lovers of harmony, that if you 
try its effect upon’an organ, you discover its emptiness and \insignificance._It.is 
like that painting which depends for its effect ona glare of, colouring, to: strike 
the eyes of the ignorant; rather than upon correctness of drawing, justness of de- 
sign, and greatness of manner. Though I take. the organ asa test of style in . 
general, I must yet allow, that there may be music good in its kind, without 
being proper for the organ. 1 apprehend then, that to say the best we can, we 
are fallen into the silver age; and may think ourselves happy if we do not sink 
at length into the noisiness of brass and the hardness of iron. Without any 
flattery to the Right Honourable Directors of Ancient Music, it must be said, 
that their plan is not only serviceable, but necessary to save us from the puerility 
and bombast which has been so rapidly increasing upon us. The generous. en- 
couragement which has also been given of late years to learged vocal harmony, 
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has.contributed very much to preserve the spirit as well as ‘the works of the 

ancient artists; and has produced» many excellent: compositions, ‘which. wilt. 
always retain their value with the true lovers.of socialharmony. Dr: Burney has 

also done great justice to the old ecclesiastical composers, in his learned commen- 

taries on the works of Josquin de Prez; and if he carries his work down to later 

times, I hope he will do the same justice to the fathers of instrumental harmony © 
inthe last age, whose excellencies he is well able to distinguish and recommend 

for imitation.—‘‘ Treatise on the Art of Music.” 





EVERYTHING IN A GREAT NAME, 
BY F. LISZT. 


When I was very young, I often amused myself with playing school-boy: 
tricks, of which my auditors never failed to become the dupes. I would play the 
same piece, at one time as of Beethoven; at another as of Czerny ; and lastl 
as my own. The occasion on which I passed myself off for the author, 
received both protection and encouragement: “it really was not bad for my 
age.” The day I played it under the name of Czerny, I was not listened to: 
but when I played it as being the composition of Beethoven, I made dead cer- 
tain of the ‘ bravos” of the whole assembly. The name of Beethoven brings 
to my recollection another incident, which confirms my notions of. the artistical 
capacity of the dilettanti. You know that for several years, the band of the 
Conservatorio have-undertaken to present the public with his symphonies. Now 
his glory is consecrated: the most ignorant among the ignorant, shelter them- 
selves behind his colossal name; and even envy herself, in her impotence, avails 
herself of it, as with a club, to crush all contemporary writers who appear to 
elevate themselves above their fellows. Wishing to carry out the idea of the 
Conservatorio (very imperfectly, for sufficient time was not allowed me), I this 
winter devoted several musical performances almost exclusively to the bringing 
forward duets, trios, and quintets of Beethoven. I made sure of being weari- 
some ; but I was also sure that no one dare say so. There were really brilliant 
displays of enthusiasm: one might have easily been deceived, and thought that 
the crowd were subjugated by the power of genius; but at one of the last per- 
formances, an inversion in the order of the programme completely put an end to 
this error. Without any explanation, a trio of Pixis’ was played in the place of 
one by Beethoven. The ‘‘ bravos” were more numerous, more brilliant than 
ever ; and when the trio of Beethoven took-the place assigned to that of Pixis, 
it was found to be cold, mediocre, and even tiresome ; so much so, indeed, that 
many made their escape, pronouncing that it was a piece of impertinence in 
Monsieur Pixis to presume to be listened to by an audience that had assembled 
to admire the master-pieces of the great man. I am far from inferring by what 
I have just related, that they were wrong in applauding Pixis’ trio; but even he 
himself could not but have received with a smile of pity the applause of a public 
capable of confounding two compositions and two styles so. totally different ; 

_ for, most assuredly, the persons who could fall into such a mistake, are whelly 
unfit to appreciate thé real beauties in his works. 





THE COUNTRY CHOIR. 


During service, master Simon stood up in the pew, and repeated the responses 
very audibly ; evincing that kind of ceremonious devotion, punctually, observed 
by a gentleman of the old school, and a man of old family connexions. [ 
observed, too, that he turned over the leaves of a folio prayer-book with some- 
thing of a flourish, possibly to show off an enormous seal-ring which enriched 
one of his*fingers, and had the look of a family relic. But he was evidently 
most solicitous about the musical part of the service, keeping his eye intently 
fixed on the choir, and beating time with much gesticulation and emphasis. 4 

The orchestra was in a small gallery, and presented a most whimsical group- 
ing of heads, piled one above the other, among which I particularly noticed that 
of the village tailor, a pale fellow witha retreating forehead and chin, who played 
on the clarionet. and seemed to have blown his face to a point; and there was 
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another, ashort pursy man, stooping and labouring at a bass-viol, so as to show 
nothing but'the top of around bald: head, like the head of an ostrich. There 
were two or three pretty faces among the female singers, to which the keen air 
of a frosty morning had given a bright rosy tint; but the gentlemen choristers 
had evidently been chosen, like old Cremona fiddles, more for tone than looks: 
and as several had to sing from: the same book, there were clusterings of odd 
physiognomies not unlike those groups of cherubs we sometimes see on country 
tombstones. 

The usual services of the choir were managed tolerably well, the vocal parts 
generally lagging a little behind the instrumental, and some loitering fiddler now 
and then making up for lost time by travelling over a passage with prodigious 
celerity, and clearing more bars than the keenest fox-hunter, to be in at the 
death. But the great trial was an anthem that had been prepared and arranged 
by master Simon, and on which he had founded great expectations. Unluckily 
there was a blunder at the very outset; the musicians became flurried; master 
Simon was in a fever; everything went on lamely and irregularly until they 
came to a chorus, beginning ‘‘ Now let us sing with one accord ;” which seemed 
to bea signal for parting company, all became discord and confusion; each 
shifted for himself, and got to the end as well, or rather, as soon as he could, 
excepting one old chorister in a pair of horn spectacles bestriding and pinching 
a Jong sonorous nose, who happening to stand a little apart, and being wrapped 
up in his own melody, kept on a quavering course, wriggling his head, ogling 
his book, and winding all up by a nasal solo of at least three bars duration.— 
Sketch Book. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—So that I be not mistaken for “ Indagator,” I am but little anxious about the 
opinions of such as he on the “ decency or respectability” of my communications. This 
gentleman has made a great splash in the mud of his own imbecility and fancied impor- 
tance; the result is, that he has bedaubed himself “ to the eyes and ears ;’’ none else 
being affected by his splash in the mire. “ Indicator’’ is no¢ a misnomer, with all due 
deference to your sapient correspondent. If I have indicated that “ Indagator’s” letter 
on the Mozart Question is nonsense, then I have borne out my right to the appellation, 
aceording to that gentleman’s own definition; having “ indicated something,” which, 
himself, as one of the public, was not aware of. As to his “ immeasurable and infinite,” 
to which he appears to be so parentally attached, I cannot perceive what, ‘a smattering of 
Latin,” has to do with the question. A smattering of English has taught me, that, em- 
ployed as “‘ Indagator” has employed them, the terms ave synonymous. What difference 
is there between an unmeasurable loss and an infinite loss? Everybody knows that a loss 
cannot be measured by inches or yards; consequently an unmeasurable loss ean only mean 
an infinite one. Whereby “ Indagator” still remains open to the accusation of tautology. 
With regard to the “‘ great poet”” who has made use of the terms after the fashion of your | 
subtle correspondent, all I can say is, that I hope, if in the course of my “ critical and 
literary researches” 1 do happen to stumble over the passage, that J shall not forget the 
poem where it is to be met with, and the poet who has made use of it, ala facon d’ Inda- 
gator, My opponent has paid me two or three compliments, which I take very kindly at 
his hands, and at the same time, must express my deep regret ,that I cannot in justice 
return them. Who that has. perused the Indagatorian lucrubations, would ever think of 
laying to their author’s charge, “ pungent sentences,” or “‘ shrewdness and penetration ?”” 
Still less would any, one dream of accusing him of being a ‘collector of Facelie,” even 
for the “ Town,” or “ Paul Pry.” Ishould as soon, Mr. Editor, think of calling Mr. 
Edward Taylor @ musician, because he is ignorant of what constitutes a common chord ; 
Mr. Edward Clare a fine organist, because he has a running bass passage “.which wont 
go,” in every little trumpery ballad; or the stupendous Parry, (of Eistedvodd celebrity) 
a great composer, because he has published five hundred national airs for the flute, “ which 
he*has presented to the Queen ; ‘and because he writes ungrammatical nonsense, yclept 
“ musical criticism,” in the ‘ Sunday Times.’ | I must defer the conclusion of my letter 
on the ‘“ Mozart Controversy,” till a! fature ‘opportunity, and in the mean time, Mr. 
Editor, Lam, respectfully yours,’ INDICATOR. 
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To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Sirn,—No apology will be needed in ealling your attention, and that of your readers, to 
the scandalous and unmerited abuse which the Jearned professor, who writes the musical 
article in the Spectator, levels against all musicians, better educated than himself. Un- 
fortunately this man possesses a greater influence than real musicians are aware of, and it 
would be well-were the complete extent of his capabilities made known to the world; but 
this would be a very difficult affair, inasmuch as he would grant but little assistance 
himself. 

Mr. Editor, have the goodness to read the article entitled ‘“‘ Musical Prospects,” in 
last Sunday’s Spectator. Can you, or can the world have faith in the opinion of a man, 
ignorant in his profession, and malicious from his heart. I am not one of those who ad- 
mire Sir George Smart as a man of talent or genius, nor do I think that he is exactly the 
man that I would choose as composer royal. But this I do know, that Sir George Smart 
is an excellent musician, a very careful conductor, a man of gentler anly bearing towards 
all members of the profession ; and all this I know the editor of the musical department 
of the “ Spectator” is not. Then why should this man be allowed ‘to follow up his course 
of irony and abuse, being himself by no means the perfect musician his Norwich friends 
take him to be. 

Warn the young musician, Mr. Editor, not to be misled by his affectation of musical 
knowledge, which he only obtains through the medium of Burney, and Sir John Hawkins. 
But more than this—warn the young and enthusiastic musician not to be broken-hearted 
at the opinions of a man whose chief duty on this earth is (or at any rate appears to be) 
the abuse of real talent, and the upholding of that system of humbug, which, in spite of 
his labour, must soon expose itself. 

The musical editor of the “ Spectator,” has, I fear, but in too many instances, succeed- 
ed by his unwarrantable criticism in breaking the musical ardour of many a youthful can- 
didate for public favour—and why? Iam, Sir, yours obediently, AN OBSERVER. 

London. November 19th, 1739. 





REVIEW. 
VocaAL. 


Orpheus. A Collection of Glees by the most admired German Composers, with 
Engiish Poetry. Book 8th. (Ewer.) 

This is a delightful publication for male glee-singers, the pieces being set for 
two tenors and two basses ; there are eight in the number before us. Good readers 
at sight can scarcely spend an evening more pleasantly than in trying over these 
morceaux d’ensemble, for the term Glee is inappropriate ; and as the parts are se- 
parable, there need be no knocking together of heads and straining of eyes over 
the keyboard, nor any impertinent interruption to the circulation of the bottle. 


While around me sweetly stealing. Air by Bellini. Words by W. Ball, Esq. 
(Mills.) 

This is another English version of an air that we noticed under the title of 
“ Bellini’slast thoughts.”’ We hope poor Bellini.was better engaged. As it seems 
we must have it in an English dress, we ean recommend this arrangement, as 
the words suit the air much better than in the other; there is a French ballad 
of Madame Malibran’s very nearly related to it. 


-Hohenlinden, Music by Hon W. Ashley: (Mills.) 

A good arrangement of Campbell’s glorious little piece is yet a desideratum. 
That by C. Smith is rather a fine scena; but monotonous from the identity of 
key ; this has much {less pretension, it is tout bonnement, a regular melody in 
eight phrases, repeated as often as necessary. We remember to have heard it 
sung three or four years aga, by a bass amateur, and certainly with considerable 
effect ; it should however, have been revised by a professor previous to publica- 
tion. 

SONGS RECEIVED: 
Come,come with me. Words by L. H. Cove, Esq. Music by C. White. (Prowse.) 

Old Friends, Words by Desmond Ryan, Esq. Music by Ditto. (Ditto.) 

The beautiful Maid of the Dale, Words by Ditto. Music by Ditto. (Ditto.) 


She threw back the Clustering Ringlets of Jet. Words by L. H. Cove, Esq. 
Music by Ditto. Ditto.) 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 
Fantasia on Subjects from Lucrece Borgia. By Henry Dulcken. “(Chappell.) 
A very pleasing selection from an opera not remarkable for exuberance of me- 
lody. The airs introduced, are ‘ Bella Venezia Amabile,” the andante, “ Della 
Duchessa,” and the rather commonplace motivo, “ I] segreto per esser felici,” 
which serves however to wind up the whole with éclaé, It presents no difficulties 
in execution. 
Bellini'sMarch and Rondino. Arranged for the Piano, by Augustus Maves. (Mills.) 
Haydn’s Emperor’s Hymn. Arranged with Variatious for the Piano. By E. Clare. 
(Coventry) 


Vesper Hymn, with Ditto. By Ditto. (D’Almaine.) 


These pieces are sufficiently described by their titles; in the latter, Mr. Clare 
has introduced a fair specimen of adagio variations & la Mozart. 









OMNIANA. 


SoME SINGULAR IDEAS IN REGARD To Music.—lIst. One perhaps would 
scarcely believe it possible for a person to compose an air, though entirely igno- 
rant of music, or at least of composition. This secret, however, was’ published 
a few years ago, in a small work, entitled Le Ju de Dez harmonique, or Ludus 
Melothedicus, containing various calculations, by means of which any person, 
even ignorant of music, may compose minuets, with the accompaniment of a 
bass. S8vo. Paris, 1757. In this work the author shows how a minuet and its 
bass may be composed, according to the points thrown with two dice, by means 
of certain tables. 

This author gives a method also of performing the same thing by means of a 
pack of cards. We do not remember the title of this work ; and we confess that 
we ought to attach no more importance to it than the author does himself. 

We shall, therefore, content ourselves with having mentioned works to which 
the reader may have recourse for information respecting this kind of amusement, 
the combination of which must have cost more labour than the subject deserved. 
We shall, however, observe, that this author published another work, entitled, 
Invention d’une Manufacture et Fabrique de Vers au petit metier, &c. 8vo. 1759, 
in which he taught a method of answering, in Latin verse, by means of two dice 
and certain tables, any question proposed. This, it must be confessed, was ex- 
pending much labour to little purpose. 

2nd. A physician of Lorrain, some years ago, published a small treatise, in 
which he employed music in determining the state of the pulse. He represented 
the beats of a regular pulse by minuet time, and those of the other kinds of pulse 
by different measures, more or less accelerated. If this method of medical prac- 
tice should be introduced, it will be a curious spectacle to see a disciple of Hip- 
pocrates feeling the pulse of his patient by the sound of an instrument, and trying 
airs analogous by their time to the motion of his pulse, in order to give its quality. 
If all other diseases should baffle the physician’s skill, there is reason to believe 
that low spirits will not be able to withstand such a practice. 


FarineLyr.—When Farinelli was at Venice, he was honoured with the most 
marked attention from the Emperor Charles VI.; but of all the favours he 
received from that monarch, he used to say, that he valued none more than an 
admonition which he received from him on his style of singing. His imperial 
majesty condescended to tell him one day, with great mikdness and affability, 
that his singing was, indeed, supernatural, that he neither moved nor stood still 
like any other mortal; but these “ gigantic strides,’’ continued his majesty, 
‘these never-ending notes and passages, only surprise, and it is now time for 
you to please ; you are too lavish of the gifts with which nature has endowed 
you; if you wish to reach the heart, you must take a more plain and simple 
road.” These few words brought about an entire change in Farinelli’s singing ; 
from this time he mixed the pathetic with the spirited, the simple with the sub- 
lime, and, by these means, delighted as well as astonished every hearer. 
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Maxisran.—It has been generally supposed that the late: Madame: Malibran 
made her first appearance as a public singer in this country: | The following ex- 
tract, taken from ‘‘,Musical Reminiscences of an oid Amateur,” (attributed to the 
Earl of Mount Edgecumbe), gives an account of her début at the King’s Theatre 
in. 1825, previous to her going to America.—‘ The King’s Theatre having been 
repaired with incredible celerity, the Opera removed home, and shortly after, the 
great favourite Pasta arrived for a limited number of nights. Duriog her stay 
the theatre prospered exceedingly, crowded audiences attending it whenever she 
performed. About the same time Ronzi fell ill, and totally lost her voice, so that 
she was obliged to give up her engagement and return toJtaly. Madame Vestris, 
too, having seceded from the Opera to confine herself entirely to the English 
stage, where she is so deservedly a favourite, and Caradori unable for some time 
to perform, it became necessary, in order to repair these losses, to engage a young 
singer, the daughter of tae tenor Garcia, who had sung here for several seasons. 
She was as yet a mere girl, and had never appeared on any public stage; but 
from the first moment of her appearance she showed evident talents for. it, both 
as asinger and an actress. Her extreme ;youth, her prettiness, her pleasing 
voice, and sprightly easy action as Rosina in the Barbiere di Seviglia, in which 
part she made her début, gained her general favour; but she was too highly ex- 
tolled, and injudiciously put forward as a prima donna, when she was only a 
very promising débutante, who in time, by study and practice, would in all proba- 
bility, under the tuition of her father, a good musician, but (to my ears at least) a 
most disagreeable singer, rise to eminence in her profession, But in the follow- 
ing year she went with her whole family (all of whom old and young, are singers 
tant bons que mauvais) to establish an Italian opera in America, where, it is said 
she is married, so that it is probable she will never return to this country, if to 
Europe.” 

Princety Benericence.—So sincere and munificent a friend was the Prince 
of Esterhazy to the celebrated Haydn, that the great musician being so unfortu- 
nate as to have his house, at Eissenstadt, twice destroyed by fire, his highness, 
each time, caused it to be rebuilt solely at his own expense. Haydn, but for the 
bounty of his generous benefactor, would not only have been houseless, but with- 
out an article of furniture. The Prince’s benevolence was not satisfied with twice 
providing him with a new-raised dwelling, he also replaced the lost furniture, 
linen, utensils, and everything which the flames had consumed; and Pleyel, 
Haydn’s pupil and, friend, was charged with attending to their entire reinstate- 
ment, The affectionate disciple was as active as zealous in the execution of the 
Prince’s liberal order; and it happening at the time of the second conflagration; 
that Haydn was at a distance, ona particular mission, when he returned, except 
for the new appearance of his house, he would not have known that it had_been 
burnt down, and rebuilt. Feelings of gratitude, however, soon succeeded to 
those of surprise, and the joy he experienced had no other alloy, than that arising 
from the loss of the only copy he had of his Armida, which he secretly lamented, 
as one of the greatest he could have suffered, till Pleyel relieved his sorrow, by 
confessing that he had clandestinely made a copy for his own private use, and 
which now he would have the honour and happiness of presenting to its rightful 
owner. 


Mozarvr’s RerenttvE Memory.—When Mozart was at Rome, he went to 
the chapel Sixtine, to hear the celebrated Miserere of Allegri, of which every one 
was forbidden, under pain of excommunication, totake a copy. Apprised of this, 
the ingenious German placed himself in a retired corner of the building, where 
he could have his thoughts to himself, and gave his closest attention to every bar. 
When the performance was over, he hurried home, his head charged with what 
he had heard; and, by memory, wrote down the whole of that elaborate compo- 
sition. Some days after, at a concert, he sat down toa harpsichord, and, accom- 
panying himself, sung a part of Allegri’s Miserere. The-profound knowledge of 
music, and wonderful power of retention, evinced by this extraordinary circum- 
stance, drew upon Mozart the attention of all Rome. His Holiness, hearing of 
it, caused the young musician to be presented to him; when, instead of repri- 
manding his evasion of the sacred prohibition, he had the liberality to receive him 
ri the most gracious manner, and to create him a chevalier of the Golden 

pur, 
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Hanb&. AnD Joun Sesasttan Bacu.—John Sebastian Bach entertained so 
high an esteem for Handel’s genius, that he wished for nothing more than to bé 
personally acquainted with him ; and Handel was too sensible of Bach’s merits, 
not to be almost’ equally anxious to see so eminent a musician; but, unluckily, 
neither could ever find an opportunity to gratify his desire. At the moment 
when Bach just flattered himself with the expectation of paying his respects to 
Handel, the latter left Germany for England. Handel afterwards came three 
times to Halle, his native town. On his first visit, about the year 1719, Bach 
was at Coethen, only four miles from Halle. Hearing of his arrival, he instantly 
hurried off, rejoiced at the seeming certainty of seeing him ; but Handel had left 
Halle on the morning of the day on which Bach arrived there. At the time of 
Handel’s second visit, (about 1735,) Bach was at Leipsig, but ill. As soon, 
however, as he was informed of Handel’s arrival at Halle, he immediately de- 
spatched his eldest son with a polite invitation to visit him at Leipsig ; but Han- 
del’s prefessional concerns were too pressing to allow of his doing what would 
have been so agreeable to his feelings. On Handel’s third visit, in 1752 or 1753, 
Bach was dead. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENEGE. 
FOREIGN. 


Paris.—The musical world has been deeply interested in a trial which took 
place last week before the Commercial Tribunal of the Seine. The question to be 
decided was, whether a publisher, without the consent of an author or composer, 
had the right to publish works which he disavows, even when the publication in 
France is only the reprint of a foreign publication, and whether the foreigner has 
the same right as a native to bring an action in the French Courts of Justice for 
the abuse made of his name. The question derived additional interest from the 
celebrity of the plaintiff in this action, who was De Beriot, the violinist. The 
defendants were Lemoine and Co., the music publishers. Although the trial took 
up much time, the facts are in a very narrow compass. Lemoine and Co. pub- 
lished lately “‘ twelve Italian melodies, arranged for the violin, with piano accom- 
paniment, by Charles de Beriot.” The latter immediately denied, in the public 
journals, that he was the composer, and acontroversy ensued, Lemoine contend- 
ing that the work was a reprint from a London edition, with De Beriot’s name. 
As the publishers refused to suppress De Beriot’s name, he brought his action, 
asking for twenty thousand francs damages, and the suppression of all the copies 
and plates bearing his name. The court, in the first instance, ordered M. Hector 
Berlioz, the composer, to make a report of the case as arbitre rapporteur. M. 
Berlioz, in his report to the tribunal, stated that it was utterly impossible De 
Beriot could have written the work, as it was too ridiculous, and evidently had 
been arranged, in the first instance, for the flute instead of the violin. The melo- 
dies were printed in London in 1836, and afterwards reprinted at Bonn, in Ger- 
many; but as M. de Beriot formally disavowed having given the use of his name 
to any English or German publisher, M. Berlioz was of opinion that the publish- 
ers in Paris, who acted in good faith in merely taking a foreign publication, 
ought, however, to suppress M. de Beriot’s name. The court, after hearifig the 
arguments of counsel, adopted M. Berlioz’s award, and condemned MM. Le- 
moine and Co. to suppress all the plates and impressions with M. de Beriot’s 
name, wherever they may be found, under penalty of 200 francs for each copy 
which may be afterwards found. The court also awarded to De Beriot 10,000 
francs damages (400/.) besides condemning Lemoine and Co. in all the costs, as 
they had persisted in usurping M. de Beriot’s name after his nofice and dis- 
claimer. 

MoscueE zs, before taking leave of our capital to return to England, gave his 
Paris friends a musical treat which will long dwell in their memory. A concert 
given on Saturday, the 16th inst., at the salons of Mr. Erard, had attracted a 
dense crowd, for it was known that this would be the only opportunity of hearing 
Moscheles, and nothing could surpass the taste, bravoura, and profound science 
displayed in his compositions and performances of that morning. His new cha- 

racteristic studies, and amongst them that lovely morceau, ‘‘A Nursery Tale,” 
drew down showers of applause ; and his extemporaneous fantasia on two themes 
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of The Huguenots, blended in the most bewitching manner, stirred up the audi- 
ence to such a degree, that when Moscheles left the piano one lengthened 
** Bravo ”’ resounded all about him. May this truly classical pianist prove to us, 
by his speedy return to our capital, that he has not been dissatisfied with his re- 
ception amongst us. 


Nothing striking has occurred lately in the musical world with the exception of 
Berlioz’s new choral symphony on Shakspesre’s Romeo and Juliet being played 
for the first time at the Conservatoire, by upwards of two hundred performers, 
vocal and iustrumental. 


The Gazette Musicale has had its fifth mefinee musicale, The vocal department 
rested on Duprez, Geraldi, Mesdames Natban and Cassimer. The instrumental 
consisted of a trio fer pianoforte, violin, and violencello, composed by Moscheles, 
and executed by him and MM. Attard and Chevellard ; five pianofotte studies 
by Moscheles, Anger, Reconciliation, Contradiction, the Nursery Tale, and Terp- 
sichore, played by the composer; and an improvisation by the latter, in which he 
took for themes two choruses from Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, and treated them with 
consummate skill and effect. Moscheles has since returned to London. 


The annual distribution of prizes of the Conservatoire was presided over by M. 
de Heratry, a French peer, who pronounced a discourse in which the progress of 
the pupils was lauded. He promised a fine singer and future prima donna in 
Mademoiselle Dobree, and noticed, in flattering terms, the new tenors Masset and 
Marie at the Opera Comique. 


The next novelty at the Academie Royaie will be Halevy’s opera of the Dra- 
ier, which is in active rehearsal. In the meanwhile the Huguenots, Robert le 
Diable, the Lac des Fees, Guillaume Tell, the Juive, Guido et Genevra, Count Ory, 
Xacarilla, &c., continue the stock operas ; Duprez and Mario, with Dorus Gras, 
Stoltz, Nathan, Rieux, &c., being the leading singers. At the Opera Comique, 


Cinti Damorean, w ho talks of retiring, still draws crowded houses in the Domi- 
no Noir and the Ambassadrice. Chollet and Prevost ; Colon, Leplus, and Rossi; 
Marie and Masset, the new tenors, are nightly heard with unabated pleasure. 
Madame Garcia will shortly appear in a French version of Coppola’s Nina, which 
is also preparing at the Odéon, by the Italian company, for the next part of Pau- 
line Garcia. The Italian Opera requires some novelties; the attendance lately 
has:not been so good as could be wished. Sinister reports are in circulation here 
respecting the health of Grisi, which I hope are incorrect. Her reappearance is 
much desired, as the sole weight of the attraction, at present, falls on Persiani ; 
and she cannot, of course, be expected to sing every night. The Cenerentola and 
Il Barbieére have failed to draw. The popularity of Lablache, Rubini, and Tam- 
burini is, if possible, on the increase. 

Perrot and Carlotta Grisi appear soon at the Renaissance, in an operatic bur- 
letta, called the Zingaro. Persiani has been offered a carte blanche for the Scala 
for the next year. 

Donizetti’s new opera of The Martyrs will follow Harlevy’s Drapier at the 
Académie, where a new ballet,-Le Diable Amoureaux, is also in preparation. A 
new bass singer is coming out shortly. 


The Salle Favart, now rebuilding, is to be ready for the Opera Comique in 
May, at which period the Vaudeyille will take up its quarters at the Theatre de 
la Bourse. I must add, by way of postcript, that young J.ablache is engaged at 
the Académie, and will appear as Guiliaume Tell. Pauline Garcia is to appear as 
Ninetta, inthe Gazza Ladra, before she plays Nina. 

The pianist Liszt is in Vienna, giving concerts for Beethoven’s monument. 
Paganini has quitted Genoa for Nice. His strength is daily declining, and he can 
scarcely speak. Clara Wieck, the pianist, has been giving concerts in Berlin 
with Muller, the violinist. Beriot, the violinist, and Benedict, the pianist, have 
given a concert at Stuttgard. An opera of Benedict’s, entitled Gomez, is to be 
brought out at the last mentioned capital, his natal place. Dohler, the pianist, 
is giving concerts in Iiolland, and will be next month in Paris.—Correspondent 
of the Morning Post. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Exeter Havi.—Handel’s fine oratorio, Solomon, was selected for the per- 
formance of the Sacred Harmonic Society, on Friday evening last. It is one 
of the most dramatic in its character of Handel’s choral writings, and abounds 
in fine specimens of eight part writing, which were ably executed by the society. 
The principal vocalists (a term, by-the-bye, anything but correct, when speak- 
ing of these performances) were Miss Masson, Miss Birch, Mrs. T. H. Severn, 
Hobbs, Novello, and Phillips. Without entering into a detail of the perform- 
ance, which we reserve for our notice of its repetition announced for Friday 
evening, the 8th Dec., we must not omit to mention the highly creditable exer- 
tions of Hobbs, who although naturally possessing a weak vocal organ, was 
audible throughout the spacious room ; his distinct enunciation of the words he 
sings is delightful, and well worthy the imitation of vocalists generally. The 
hall was crowded in every part. We most heartily wish this society well, for 
we believe it has done more during its brief existence for music in this country 
than anything beside. 


Istineton Literary AND ScrentiFic Institution.—On Monday evening, 
the first concert of the season, comprising a miscellaneous selection, was given 
in the elegant theatre ‘of the above Institution. The vocal exertions of Misses 
Jenkins and Cubitt, the latter of whom sang ‘“ The secret that lies in my heart,” 
(Ganz), to a violin accompaniment by Willy, were warmly applauded, as were 
also the respective solo performances of Baumann on the bassoon, and Willy on 
the violin. The theatre was filled by a most respectable audience, who were evi- 
dently much gratified. 


Tue Maprigat Society.—For the information of our Madrigalian friends 
in the country, who, we are informed, take an interest in the “ doings” of the 
parent society, it is our intention to give the programmes, and any other intelli- 
gence which we think will be acceptable :— 


FIRST MEETING, Oct, 17.—Anthem, “I call and cry,” Tallis; Madrigal, “‘ Who prostrate lie,” 
Bateson; ‘‘ You’ll never leave still tossing to and fro,” Farmer; ‘* Thy pleasures {moderation 
give,” Handel; “ Can’ I live without the heart,’ Converso; “ Ben sempre deggio,” Anon.; “ For 
life’s gay morn,” Dr. Tye ; “Sing shepherds after me,” Weelks; ‘‘ ‘The Lady Oriana,” Wilbye; “Say 


dainty dames,” Weelks; “ Fair Oriana,” Hilton; ‘‘ Round about,” E. Gibbon ; finale, “ Fal lal la,” - 


Saville. 


SECOND MEETING, Nov. 21.—‘‘ We have heard, &c.,” Palestrina; “ Phillis the bright,” Ward ; 
“The nymphs in green array,” Morley; ‘The white delightsome swan” Vecchi; ‘ Oft have 
vowed,” Wilbye; ‘‘ Give me my heart,” Weelks; ‘Thus bonny boots,” J. Holmes; “ How still and 
peaceful,” Dr. Tye; ‘‘ The silver swan,” Gibbon; “To shorten wintry sadness,” Weelks; finale, 
** The waits—fal lal la,” Saville. 





MISCELLANEOUS. eh 


Puiuips has left the St. James’s Theatre, but has not yet entered into an en- 
gagement with any other house. 


Miss Rainrortu has taken the part of Miss Austin as Polly in Gay’s Beygar’s 
Opera, now performing at Covent Garden. 


Mapame Persrani.—lIt is positively stated that Madame Persiani, whose en- 
gagement with the Italian Theatre at Paris expires this year, has just entered into 
another one for next season with the Scala Theatre of Milan. The director of 
that theatre, M. Morelli, is said to have even sent a blank engagement to Mme. 
Persiavi, to be filled up on her own terms. Notwithstanding his munificence 
we doubt that anything has been finally concluded with the celebrated cantatrice, 
for Paris clings too much to the child of its adoption to let her go. 


Tue Betrast OrGAN.—This noble instrument is just completed, and its powers 
will be exhibited on Monday evening next, at seven o’clock, by Mr. Thomas Adams, 
at the manufactory of Messrs. Gray and Son. Our musical friends will do well 
in applying early for tickets of admission, which it will be seen by our advertizing 
columns are limited in number. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


THE BELFAST ORGAN. 
OHN GRAY AND SON respectfully announce to their Musical Friends that 


the above Iustrument, which is of the first class, will be opened at their Manufactory, No. 9, New 
Road, Fitzroy Square, by Mr. THOMAS ADAMS, on Monday Evening next, at Seven o'clock. Tickets 


of Admission, which are gratuitous, and limited to 300, may be 


tation of the 








, upon 
card of any lady or genleman, at the Manufactory, or on application to Mr. Novello, No. 69, Dean 
Street, Solio; Messrs. Monro and May, Western City Musical Repository, Holborn; and at Mr. 


Hooper’s, Postage Depét, 13, Pall Mall, East. 





EW VOCAL MUSIC.— 
Composed by Clement White, and published 

at C. Nicholson’s Flute Saautaciees, 13, Hanway 
nomas ware 


Street, Oxford Street, London, by T 
Come, come with Me, by L. H.Cove, Esq.... f 
She threw back the clustering ringlets of jet 

Gitto...0.q ces cneeceegttnnes 
Young Love in a frolicksome humour one 


day, ditto.... © c0cccesesersoeeece 
The beautiful Maid of the.dale, by Desmond 
» Ryan, Esq... .ccosccccerecccvecccccs 
Old Friends, ditto........scccccscscce 
How dear to me my native vale, by Miss 
F. Byron... cecccsecvccsccccssccccess 
Also, just published, E. J. Loder’s Pianoforte 
Instruction Book. ...secesceeececeecece 
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TO FLUTE PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS. 
ICHARDSON’S Swiss Boy, for 


Flute and Piano, as performed by him at 
various Concerts, and which gained him such un- 
bounded applause, price 4s. 

Richardson's Kinloch of Kinloch, for Flute and 
Piano, price 4s.; ‘also, Rousseau’s Dream, by 
Richardson, for Flute and Piano, and which is now 
publishing, price 4s. 

The above pieces deserve the attention of every 
Professor and Amateur in the Kingdom. Pub- 
lished by THOMAS PROwsSE, at C. Nicholson’s, 
Flute Manufactory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street, London, and may be had of every Music- 
seller in the Kingdom. 





ACRED LYRICS; the Music by 
S. NELSON. 


No. I. THE BETTER LAND, Mrs, Hemans. 
2. THE HOUR OF PRAYER. Ditto. 
3. MISSIONARY HYMN, Bishop Heber. 
4. THE LAST HOUR, Charles Jefferys. 
5. THE ANGEL'S CALL, Rev. J. Young. 
(To be continued.) 

The stamp of popularity has long been seen 
upon the poetry of the above; the music will be 
found equally deserving of praise, Altogether, 
this publication is the most delightful that has for 

«a long time passed under our‘notice.”” 
JEFFERYS and Co., 31, Frith Street; Soho. 


NEW POPULAR SONGS. 


When the dew is on the grass .. 
Thou wilt go and forget me ....... 
The Daughters of my Sunny Italy .,. Ditto. 


;| The Pope he leads a happy life........Dr. Lever. 


The Water Drinker....... ae cecetecocde 
They tell me she’s no longer fair...... . 
London: ALFRED SHADE, Soho Square, and 
H. SHADE, Dublin, of whom may be had, Second 
Edition of Phipps’ Instruction for the Piano- 
Forte, price 6s., equal to any book at 10s. 6d. 
Also, just published, 
‘THERE'S Music IN THY VOICE,” a New 
Ballad, by EDWIN RANSFORD. 





ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
Exeter Hall —On FRIDAY, Dec. 6, will be 
performed Handel’s Oratorio, ‘‘ SOLOMON. 
Principal performers: Miss Birch, Miss Masson, 
Mrs. Severn, Mr. Hobbs. Mr. Novello, and Mr 
Phillips. The Band add Chorus will consist of 
above 500 performers. Tickets, 3s. each; re- 
served seats, 5s.; may be had of the principal 
Music-sellers, and of Mr. RIES, 102, Strand, op- 


posite Exeter Hall. 
T. BREWER, Hon. Sec. 
i ANCING TAUGHT in the most 
fashionable style by Mr. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer-street, Golden-square. Private lessonsfat 
all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages 
wishing privacy and expedition. An evening 
academy on ee and Fridays. A juvenile 
academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. A card 
of terms may be had on pes py at the rooms. 
The rooms may be engaged by private parties. 








PIANOFORTE MART, 
HART, 109, HATTON GAR- 


e DEN, Manvfacturer of Improved Cabinet, 
Cottage, and Piccolo Pianofortes, which combine 
Brilliant and Powerful Tone, Superior Touch, 
Elegant Form, and the greatest Durability, at 
very low prices. 

A liberal Allowance to Merchants, Country Deal- 
ers, and the Profession. 
MELODIA DIVINA, or Sacred Companion“for 
the Pianoforte. Publishing in Nos. One Shilling 
each. 
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